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{Ancient Tower at Newport, U. S.) 


ANCIENT BUILDING IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue readers of Cooper’s novels will without doubt 
remember a scene near the beginning of his ‘Red 
Rover, which is represented as occurring at Newport, 
in Rhode Island, in a small ruined tower or circular 
buiiding standing on rude pillars connected by arches, 
which he says might have been constructed in the in- 
fancy of the colony as a place of defence, but which 
the townspeople were of opinion had been formerly a 
mill, The Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians 
established at Copenhagen have recently published 
some views of this ancient structure, from one of 
which, somewhat enlarged, our woodcut is taken; to- 
gether with a description sent from Boston by Dr. 
Webb of that place, who is inclined to think it a ge- 
nuine relic of the ancient Scandinavians, the ante- 
Columbian discoverers of America. Proofs of the 
early coompation of the western shores of that con- 
tinent by those intrepid mariners have been zealously 
accumulated by the Society, and much of the docu- 
mentary evidence of their discoveries at the close of 
the tenth century carefully edited and published, and 
an abstract of which we have given in No.733. The 
building in question is placed upon the most likely 
spot A Vinland for the settlement of a maritime 
people. e 

Dr. Webb describes the building as situated near 
the summit of the hill upon which the upper part or 
rear of the town of Newport stands; he states that it 
is built of rough pieces of greywacke stone, laid in 
courses, strongly cemented by a mortar of sand and 
gravel of excellent quality, which nearly equals the 
stone itself in hardness; and that it appears to have 
been at some former period covered with a stucco of 
similar character to the cement with which the stone 
is held together. It is nearly twenty-five feet in 


No. 762. 





height ; its diameter outside is twenty-three feet, and 
inside eighteen feet nine inches. It is circular, and is 
supported upon eight arches resting on thick columns 
about ten feet high; the height of the centres of the 
arches from the ground is twelve feet six inches. The 
foundation extends to the depth of four or five feet. 

The columns are pectliar, having only half capitals, 
which seem to have been simply rounded slabs of 
stone, of which the part projecting on the inside had 
been cut away ; hollows are formed in the interior of 
the walls at some little height above the arches, as 
though intended to receive the ends of beams and 
rafters to support a floor, which formerly was there, 
according to the testimony of some of the older in- 
habitants of Newport, and which is supposed in the 
scene described by Cooper. The building is pierced 
by two windows, one of which is seen in the woodcut. 
The tradition of the town is, that it had once a circular 
roof, and that it had been used successively as a wind- 
mill, a place for stowing hay, and a powder-magazine. 

Professor Rafn, the secretary of the Society of 
Northern Antiquarians, in a notice of this building, 
argues, froin the complete absence in America of any 
work of similar nature to that under consideration, 
and from the resemblance which it bears to some other 
buildings of the Scandinavians in Europe, that this 
must be a genuine relic of the ante-Columbian colo- 
nists; and he reasonably enough accounts for the ab- 
sence of many such remains by the circumstance that 
the country abounded in wood, a material which was 
in those ages, and is even now, preferred for building 
throughout the extensive “C. inhabited by the 
Scandinavians, whose wooden houses and churches are 
mentioned by all travellers in Norway and Lapland ; 
while the many remains of stone buildings by the same 
people found in Greenland, which must have been 
nearly contemporary with the ante-Columbian occupa- 
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tion of America, only show that stone was the only 
available material for building in that arctic country, 
where the little wood used is stated in the ancient 
chronicles of Iceland to have been imported from 
America (Vinland), or found on the opposite shore of 
Baffin’s Bay, where drift-wood is said to_ accumulate 
much more than on the coast occupied by the colonists 
from Denmark. 

Professor Rafn remarks, on the architecture of the 
building, that it is in the ante-Gothic style, which was 
common in the north and west of Europe from the 
eighth to the twelfth centuries; the circular form, the 
low columns, their thickness in proportion to their 
distance from each other, and the entire want of orna- 
ment, all point out this epoch. He gives plates of 
three churches in Denmark, in corroboration of his 
opinion: the first is that of Vestervig in Jutland, 
founded in 1110, in honour of St. Theodgar; the se- 
cond is that of the crypt under the cathedral of Viborg, 
of near the same date; the third is the church of Bier- 
nede, near Soré in Siceland, built in the middle of the 
same century. In all these, the low columns and 
arches, with the circular arrangement, are quite in 
the style of the American edifice, although the latter 
has less ornament of any kind. He cites, moreover, 
four churches in Biernholm, and one at Thorsager in 
Jutland, all of the circular form; as well as some 
ruins of circular buildings in Greenland, near the 
churches of Igalikko, Kakortok, and Iglorsoit, which 
are conjectured to have been baptisteries; and this 
Professor Rafn supposes might have been the destina- 
tion of the Newport structure, for he considers the 
windows and holes in-the vost Si the building to have 
been additions, made in it byt recent colonists, when 
ae converted it to a mill, a magazine, and a hay- 
oft. 

The first certain mention of this curious relic is in 
the will of Governor Arnold, dated in 1678, in which 
he bequeaths his “stone-built windmill” with other 
Epo. This was just forty years after the island 

ad been settled. Ina journal kept by Peter Easton, 
one of the first inhabitants, who appears to have mi- 
nutely recorded all the occurrences of the settlement, 
the building of the first mill in the colony is noted, 
under the year 1663, in half-a-dozen words; but Dr. 
Webb is of opinion that if this building were the one 
intended, it would hardly have been so summarily dis- 
missed ; doubtless concluding that a stone edifice of so 
much more imposing structure than any other of 
the colony would have demanded a more specific 
mention. 

After what has been stated on this matter, it must 
aguas doubtful whether or not this is a genuine relic 
of the ancient Scandinavian colony ; there is assuredly 
not evidence enough of its authenticity to produce a 
conviction of the existence of such a colony in those 
who do not receive the evidence of the [celandic Sagas 
before alluded to; but if these be admitted as 
conclusive of its existence, which we fee] their circum- 
stantiality fully deserves, then the building we have 
deastibed mag be added to the other evidences found 
in America, such as arrow-heads, bracelets, fibule, 
bronze ornaments, and even a Runic inscription, un- 
fortunately undecypherable, as corroborative of the 
events detailed in those curious historical documents. 





THE SOURCES AND USES OF GYPSUM. 


Tue names Gypsum, Sulphate of Lime, Plaster of Paris, 
and Alabaster refer to four substances which, however 
different they may appear, or to however different 
purposes applied, are pretty much the same. They 
are, it is true, subject to certain chemical modifications 
before one can assume the form of the other; but still 
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Gypsum, Plaster of Paris, and one of the two varietics 
of Alabaster, are all Sulphates of Lime. We will shortly 
notice the differences between them, the sources whence 
they are obtained, and the principal purposes to which 
they are applied in the arts. One of the excellent 
papers in Mr. Aikin’s “Illustrations” of arts and ma- 
nufactures wil] afford valuable aid to this object. 

When sulphate of lime is in a compact and crystal- 
line state, it is called sypeum, or alabaster, or selenite, 
according to the subforms which it assumes; but 
when it occurs as a soft chalky stone, which by the 
oe of heat gives out its water of crystallization 
and becomesa very fine white powder, it is called 
plaster of Paris, or rather, the soft stone still retains 
the name of gypeum, while this other name is ap- 
plied to the powder produced from it. 

Gypsum is found in the formation called the London 
clay, but not in such quantities as to be available for 
commercial purposes. Mr. Aikin says that he has 
frequently observed gypsum in situations where it is 
not generaily looked for. For instance, when the 
deep cutting for the Highgate archway was made, the 
clods of earth as they were dug presented the ordinary 
uniform appearance of clay ; but after exposure fora 
year or more to the air and the rain, they had become 
rough with projecting crystals of gypsum, from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in length, formed doubt- 
less by the action of the rain on the clay, which, by dis- 
solving the gypsum, enabled it to separate from the 
other ingredients by crystallization. 

At Montmartre near Paris are gypsum-quarries of 
great celebrity, not only for the mineral which they 
yield, but for-the imbedded fossils which enabled 
Cuvier to make such vast progress in the study of 
fossil geology. The Paris basin, or bed of clay on 
which the city is built, is considered to be somewhat 
similar to the material of the London basin, but with 
a larger proportion of calcareous matter. The lime or 
gypsum, too, has separated itself more completely from 
the clay than in London, and hence yields masses more 
fitted for quarrying. There are three or four of these 
beds in the Paris district, of which one is more cele- 
brated than the rest for yielding the gypsum after- 
wards converted into plaster of Paris—whence the 
name. 

In various parts of England gypsum is found in 


small clusters of crystals imbedded in clay. The , 


Weald clay contains the Petworth marble; a brown 
clay found near Purbeck has in it a quarry of gypsum 
actually worked; and the Oxford chi near Shotover 
Hill contains crystals of gypsum. It is in the new red 
sandstone, however, that the greatest quantity occurs, 
7 in connection either with brine-springs or 
with beds of rock-salt. The whole of the midland 
counties are more or less supplied with this mineral, 
varying greatly in quality in different places, and 
therefore fitted for very different purposes. In the 
more eastern counties the gypsum comes nearer to the 
surface than in the western, and are therefore more 
easily quarried. Near Newark in Nottinghamshire 
is found a kind of gypsum which produces finer plas- 
ter of Paris than any other either here or abroad. The 
Paris gypsum, which used to be preferred for plaster- 
casting, 1s found to be less white and more earthy than 
the Newark kind ; and hence the Parisian artists them- 
selves have come to make use of the latter. Several 
quarries exist near Newark, at which a large number 
of — are employed. 

he uses to which gypsum is applied are very varied. 
In early times the pure and crystalline specimens, if 
of large size, were used as a substitute for glass in 
windows. This may appear strange; but a well- 
formed crystal of gypsum is of a rhomboidal shape, 
and is capable of being split into very thin lamina, 
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which lamine, being semi-transparent, may be used as 
substitutes for glass. 

The Montmartre gypsum, and many varieties found 
in England, are used extensively in the preparation 
of mortar or cement for building purposes. Such 
varieties generally contain a portion of carbonate of 
lime, in addition to the sulphate which forms the gyp- 
sum. In order to prepare this kind of gypsum for 
the purposes of cement, it is necessary to apply heat 
enough to drive off the water of crystallization and 

rt of the carbonic acid; and this is done at Mont- 
martre in the following manner:—The gypsum is 
quarried in lumps about the size of a large clenched 
hand, and weighing from two to three pounds each. 
It is stored up for use under a shed, as great import- 
ance is attached to the gypsum going quite dry into 
the kiln, in order that the proportion of fuel may be 
duly regulated. The kiln is a space ten feet long, 
bounded on the two sides and one end by walls, of 
which the latter is the highest; the whole being built 
in the open air, but protected from rain. Within this 
space four or five longitudinal walls are built up of the 
most regularly shaped lumps of gypsum to the height 
of the outer side-walls, the intervals filled up with 
billet-wood and faggots, and arches of gypsum are built 
over them with sufficient attention to accuracy of con- 
struction that they shall not fall in when the fuel is 
consumed ; an aperture about six inches’ space is left 
adjoining the end wall, to produce a sufficient draught 
through the kiln. Over the whole of the arches or 
vaulted space, thin alternate layers of charcoal or dry 
wood and pieces of gypsum are placed to the height of 
eighteen or twenty inches. The kiln being thus com- 

leted, fire is applied at the front of the flues, and the 

eat is maintained by further supplies of billet-wood, 
for from twenty-four to about forty hours, according 
to the quantity of gypsum and the quality of the fuel, 
till the calcination is finished. 

The gypsum so burned is often separated into three 
different qualities, to be applied to different purposes. 
The superfine consists of the picked stones, which 
when broken present a perfectly white appearance, 
free from any marl, earth, or other impure matter, and 
if any exist it is cut away, the stone again calcined, 
and finally ground to the state of the finest powder ; 
this is used for busts, statues, and the finest and most 
delicate castings. The second quality is not fine 
enough for these purposes, but is still fitted for casting 
the generality of ornaments. The lowest or coarsest 
ey is used for plastering or “stucco” of various 

inds. 

The cement made of calcined gypsum mixed with 
sand is much used as a mortar for stone-work in 
Paris. When employed as a covering for floors, it is 
thus prepared :—it is first dried at a very gentle heat, 
then pulverized either in hand-mortars or in mills, 
and lastly boiled. This boiling is not-the kind of pro- 
cess usually understood by this term, but consists in 

utting the powder by itself in an iron pot over the 

re. The particles which are at the bottom are of 
course soonest heated, and their water of crystalliza- 
tion is converted into steam, which bubbles up through 
the mass of powder, and gives to the whole the ap- 
pearance of boiling. When the water is all thus 
driven off, the gypsum is in a fit state for use as a 
plaster for floors. 

The gypsum found in Derbyshire is for the most 

art applied to purposes very different from the above. 

he coarser varieties are employed in the neighbour- 
hood of Derby for floors of cottages and farm-houses ; 
but the better kinds are sent by canal to the Stafford- 
shire potteries, where it is employed in making the 
moulds for forming some of the better kinds of earth- 
enware, and, in a smaller degree, as one ingredient in 
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the carthenware itself. The very finest specimens 
found in Derbyshire are, however, otherwise appro- 
ere they are reserved for ornamental purposes, 

eing formed by carving and turning into vases, small 
statues, and other figures, of which great numbers are 
manufactured at Derby. This is one of the two kinds 
of alabaster, which produce such delicate little orna- 
ments, having a softness of appearance. and a delicate 
whiteness which scarcely any other material can 
equal. Carbonate of lime forms the harder kind of 
alabaster ; while sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is soft, 
fragile, and of such delicate and sensitive colour that 
stains are easily produced and with difficulty removed : 
hence the practice of preserving alabaster specimens 
under glass covers. For further details respecting 
alabaster ornaments, we may refer toa paper in No. 
425. 

The employment of gypsum for figures and casts is, 
next to alabaster, the most delicate and pure. The 
operation depends on the following grounds :—When 
gypsum has been deprived of its water by exposure to 
heat, and has been reduced to a fine powder, it is ca- 
pable, by mixture with water, of being brought to the 
consistence of a pulp; this pulp in a short time sets, 
or becomes solid, a very sensible degree of heat being 
given out by the mixture during the act of consolida- 
tion ; if, therefore, the pulp be poured into a mould, it 
assumes on consolidating the figure of the cavity into 
which it had been poured. 

While speaking of the Newark gypsum used for 

figure-casting, Mr. Aikin mentions a gypsum-burner 
who was celebrated some few years ago for the extra- 
ordinary care with which he prepared the gypsum, 
“To such perfection in his art had this person at- 
tained, that different parcels of his plaster would not 
vary ten seconds in their time of setting during a pe- 
riod of five years or more. The gypsim was procured 
from Newark, and by special agreement it was quar- 
ried in dry weather, and stacked under covered sheds 
previous to being shipped for London. It was con- 
veyed from the ship to Mr. Rogers’s premises in 
decked barges, and every possible care was taken to 
prevent it from becoming wet. It was next sorted 
into three qualities. The first, or coarsest, was of a 
brown colour, and consisted of the outer part of each 
lump or block; the second was of a dingy or dirty 
white, and occupied the intermediate part of the 
block; the third, being the best or finest, was the cen- 
tral part.” The caicining was effected in ovens, as at 
Montmartre, but with especial care to the production 
of the most perfect kind of powder. 
_ The mechanical processes of figure-casting—includ- 
ing the making of the mould, the difference between 
waste moulds and safe moulds, the mixing of the liquid 
plaster, and the making of the cast—having been de- 
scribed in No. 419, need not be entered on here. 

Gypsum is a very frequent ingredient in the water 
of springs and rivers, and such waters belong to the 
class of hard water; they have a flat taste, and are 
unfitted for washing on account of their curdling the 
soap. Water containing gypsum modifies the tints of 
animal and vegetable colours, and therefore dyers, 
bleachers, and the makers of colours have very dif- 
ferent degrees of success according as the water they 
employ does or does not contain gypsum. The same 
ingredients employed in dyeing silk in London will 
not produce so brilliant a hue as at Lyons, because the 
water employed at the former is more likely to be 
tainted with gypsum. 

Gypsum is a valuable manure. A practical writer 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ after speaking of its use 
on the Continent, observes:—“In England the result 
of experiments with gypsum has not always been so 
favourable, and the use of that manure has not been so 
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generally adopted. In some instances the benefit was 
evident ; in others not even perceptible. The doubt 
thus thrown on its efficacy has caused it to be neg- 
lected. In our opinion, the condemnation of it is not 
founded on solid grounds. It is allowed that in cold 
wet soils its effects, as also that of bones, .are not very 
encouraging, nor in very poor soils; but in good 
loams containing a due proportion of humus, and 
on all light and dry soils which are not very Tr, or 
have had a due portion of manure, its effects are 
striking. We have ourselves experienced the benefits 
of gypsum, not only on clover, but on peas, tares, and 
beans, where the soil was in good heart and well 
drained. The portions of a field sown with gypsum 
were decidedly superior in vigour and luxuriance of 
growth to those where it had not been used. So far 
we can bear testimony to its use.” 





* Lancaslure Oat-Cakes.—The Rey.J. Ray, A.M., F.R.S., in 
his list of North-country words, has the following in explanation 
of the word “ Bannock :’"—An oat-cake kneaded with water only, 
and baked in the embers. In Lancashire, and other _ of the 
north, they make s¢veral sorts of oaten bread, which they call by 
several names; as, 1. ~cakes, the same with bannocks, viz. 
cakes made of oatmeal as it comes from the mill, and fair water, 
without yeast or leaven, and so baked. 2. Clap-bread; thin 
hard oat-cakes. 3, Kitchiness-bread ; thin soft oat-cakes, made 
of thin batter. 4, Riddle-cakes ; thick sour cakes, from which 
differs little that which they call hand-hoven bread, having but 
little leaven, and being kneaded stiffer. 5. Jannock; oaten 
bread made up in loaves. 





i of Colours.—It is of some importance that the laws 
of harmonious colouring should not be neglected even in so 
simple a matter as the painting of sticks for the support of flowers. 
Where the habit of a plant is such as to require artificial sup- 
port, the object which gives that support should as much as 
possible be kept out of sight; and the bright greens so frequently, 
indeed almost universally, used for this purpose, are therefore ob- 
jectionable. Mrs. Loudon, in one of her works on gardening, re- 
commends that pinks, carnations, dahlias, and other plants be tied 
fo sticks painted in neutral tint, or the colour of ash poles. These 
colours are of a quiet unobtrusive character, and the flowers 
consequently display themselves to greater advantage. Flower- 
mee also frequently painted in colours which offend the eye, 

use the colours generally used for this purpose are too glaring, 
and therefore tend to draw the attention of the spectator from the 
plant; besides disturbing that harmony which is calculated as 


much to gratify the eye as “ concord of sweet sounds” the culfti- 
vated ear.— From a Correspondent. 


" Character of Hannibal.—If the characters of men be estimated 
according to the steadiness with which they have followed the 
true principle of actiou, we cannot assign a high place to Han- 
nibal. But if patriotism were indeed the greatest of virtues, and 
a resolute devotion to the interests of. his country were all the 
duty that a public man can be expected to fulfil, he would then 
deserve the most lavish praise. Nothing can be more unjust 
than the ridicule with which Juvenal has treated his motives, as 
if he had been actuated merely by romantic desire of glory. On 
the contrary, his whole conduct displays the loftiest genius and 
the boldest spirit of enterprise, happily subdued and directed 
by a cool judgment, to the furtherance of the honour and inte- 
tests of his country ; and his sacrifice of selfish pride and passion, 
wher after the battle of Zama he urged the acceptance of peace, 
and lived to support the disgrace of Catthage with the patient 
hope of one day repairing it, affords a strong contrast to the 
cowardly despair with which some of the best of the Romans de- 
prived their country of their services by suicide. Of the extent 
of his abilities, the history of his life is the best evidence: as a 
his conduct remains uncharged with a single error. 

is knowledge of human nature and his ascendency over men's 
minds are shown by the uninterrupted authority which he exer- 
cised alike in his prosperity and adversity over an army com- 
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of so many various and discordant materials, and which 
ad no other bond than the personal character of their leader, 
As a statesman, he was at once manly, disinterested, and sensible ; 
areal reformer of abuses in his domestic policy, and in his 
measures, with respect to foreign enemies, keeping the just limit 
between weakness and blind obstinacy. He stands reproached, 
however, with covetousness by the Carthaginians, and with 
cruelty by the Romans. The first charge is- sustained by no 
facts that have been transmitted to us; and it is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that the very same vice was long imputed by party 
violence to the great Duke of Marlborough, aud that the impu- 
tation has been lately proved by his biographer to have been 
utterly calumnious. Of cruelty, according to modern princi- 
ples, he cannot be acquitted.—4rnold's Rome, vol. iii. 





Frontier Settling in Amerwa.—Take the following case as an 
illustration of the process that is continually going on on the 
frontier :—A man removes to the west; he purchases a piece of 
ground, builds a house, and devotes himself to the clearing and 
tillage of his forest acres. Ere long he has rescued a farm from 
the wilderness, and has reared a family upon it. He then divides 
his land among his sons, if there be enough for a farm to each of 
them; if not, each receives money enough to buy one, as he 
comes to age. Some may settle on lands bestowed on them by 
their father; others, preferring a change, may dispose of their 
portion, and most commonly unmarried, to “ the frontier 
country,” as it is called, that is, to those parts of the west where 
the public lands are not yet sold. There he chooses out as much 
as he can conveniently pay for, receiving a title to it from the 
district land-office, and proceeds to make for himself a home. 
This is likely to be in the spring. Having selected a spot for his 
dwelling, generally near some spring, or where water may be had 
by digging a well, he goes round, and makes the acquaintance 

his neighbours residing within the distance, it may he, of 
several miles. A day is fixed for building him a house, upon 
which those neighbours come, and render him such efficient 
help, that in a single day he will find a log-house constructed, 
and perhaps covered with clap-boards, and having apertures cut 
out for the doors, windows, and chimney. He makes his floor 
at once of rough boards riven from the abundant timber of the 
surrounding forest, coustructs bis doors, and erects a chimney. 
Occupying himself, while interrupted in out-door work by rainy 
weather, in completing his house, he finds it in a few weeks 
tolerably comfortable; and, during fair weather, he clears the 
underwood from some ten or fifteen acres, kills the large trees by 
notching them round so as to arrest the rise of the sap, and sows 
the ground with Indian corn, or maize, as it is called in Europe. 
He can easily make, buy, or hire a plough, a harrow, and a hoe 
or two. If he find time, he surrounds his field with a fence of 
stakes. At length, after prolonging his stay until his crop is 
beyond the risk of serious injury from squirrels and birds, or 
from weeds, he shuts up his house, commits it to the care of 
some neighbour, living one or two miles off, and returns to his 
paternal home, which may be from fifty to three hundred miles 
distant from his new settlement. There he stays until the month 
of September, then marries, and with his young wife, a waggou 
and pair of horses to carry their effects, a few cattle or sheep, or 
none, according to circumstances, sets out to settle for life in the 
wilderness. On arriving at his farm, he sows wheat or ryé 
among his standing Indian corn, then gathers in this Jast, and 

tes for the winter. His wife shares all the cares incident 
to this humble beginning. Accustomed to every kind of house- 
hold work, she strives by the diligence of her fingers to avoid the 
necessity of going to the merchant who has o his store at 
some village among the trees, perhaps some miles off, and there 
laying out the little money they may have left. With economy 
and health they gradually become . The primitive 
log-house gives place fo a far better mansion, constructed of 
hewn logs or of 3, or of brick or stone. Extensive and 
well-fenced fields spread around, ample barns stored with grain, 
stalls filled with horses and cattle, flocks of sheep, and herds of 
hogs, all attest the increasing wealth of the owners, Their cbil- 
dren grow up perhaps to pursue the same course, or, as their 
inclinations may lead, to choose some other occupation, or to 
enter one of the learned professions.—Hev. Robt. Bard's Religion 
in the United States. 
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(The Bear at the Stake.] 
HUDIBRAS.—No. III. 


(Contiuued from page 32.] 


Tue wordy war of which we have spoken grew hotter 
and more inveterate. The results were such as might 
have been expected. Both parties, angry and un- 
conciliating, were possessed with the same feeling 
attributed to the hero in canto ii., part ii. : 
 Quoth Hudibras, ‘It is in vain, 

I see, to argue *gainst the grain ; 

Or, like the stars, incline men to 

What they ’re averse themselves to do: 

For when disputes are weary'd out, 

*Tis int'rest still resolves the doubt. 

But since no reason can confute ye, 

I'll try to force you to your duty.’ ”’ 


All men were now prepared to 
“ Prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ;” 


and 
“ Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a colonelling.” 


In what we have hitherto said, we have endeavoured 
incidentally to show that Butler in Hudibras depicted 
a class, and that he no more described a particular in- 
dividual in the man than he did in the horse he placed 
under him,* though no doubt Sir Samuel Luke affords 
a few points of resemblance. A great poet does not 
condescend to write in riddles. Had he intended a 
portrait, the features would have been too distinctively 
marked to have been misunderstood. Indeed a most 
yemarkable characteristic of the poem is, that though 
examples are selected from the non-conformist party, 


* Our artist, while he has delineated as perfect a jade as ever 
entered a knacker’s yard or a poet’s imagination, has deviated in 
a trifling matter from the poem : 

“ His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 

Which on his rider he would flirt.” 
This he has curtailed; but whether the defect be in the artist 
or the author, we must leaye to our reatlers more learned in 
horse-flesh than we are to decide. For ourselves, the half-starved 
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the satire is actually applied to vices or follies of the 
most general kind, in which al] sects are involved, and 
of which all men might be participant. The ridicule 
is in effect thrown unsparingly on hypocrisy and pre- 
tence of whatever kind. With the exception of a very 
few lines upon some of the more prominent, and to a 
churchman the more obnoxious, tenets of their sects, 
the characters of Hudibras and Ralph display nothing 
necessarily peculiar. Royalists might have been, and 
many were, pedants and believers in astrology, subtle 
hair-splitting disputants, and greedy seekers of their 
own selfish purposes, cowards and boasters, with as 
little im nage pm | as republicans or non-conformists. 
A striking example of this dexterous appropriation to 
his adversaries of a genera] and widely-spread custom 
is afforded in the burlesque invocation with which he 
preludes the first adventure of his pair of heroes. 
After alluding very generally to the customary 
usage— 
“ We should, as learned poets use, 

Inyoke th’ assistance of some Muse; 

However critics count it sillier 

Than jugglers talking to familiar ;”” 


he proceeds to ridicule the piactice of prefacing works 
with commendatory verses and portraits of the authors ; 
a practice, however, adopted by Shakspere and Milton, 
though doubtless imitated by many to whom the world 
afforded no echo of the laudations so bestowed, and 
takes as the representatives of the class, three writers 
from the ranks of the Dissenters, one of whom at least, 
Withers,* was infinitely superior to the Durfeys, 
Shadwells, and others of Butler’s contemporaries :— 


* Thou that with ale, or viler liquors, 
Didst inspire Withers, Prynne, and Vickars, 
And force them, though it was in spite 
Of nature and their stars, to write ; 
Who, as we find in sullen writs, 

And cross-grain’d works of modern wits, 
With vanity, opinion, want, 

The wonder of the ignorant, 

The praises of the author, penned 

B’ himself, or wit-insuring friend, 
The itch of picture in the front, 

With bays and wicked rhyme upon’t, 
(All that is left o° th’ forked hill) 

To make men sensible without skill ; 
Canst make a poet, spite of Fate, 
And teach all people to translate, 
Though out of languages in which 
They understand no part of speech ; 
Assist me’ but this once, I *mplore, 
And I shal] trouble thee no more.” 


Ralph, the squire, is described as an uneducated 
man, but a believer in the mystical reveries of Jacob 
Behmen :— 

“ As learn’d as the wild Irish are ; 
Or Sir Agrippa,t¢ for profound 
And solid | a much renown'd,”— 


in alchemy, astrology, and the Rosicrusian lore: and 
as understanding 


“ the speech of birds, 
As well as they themselves do words.” 


The remainder of his character, like that of Hudi- 
bras, is made up rather from the features of a sort than 
of an individual. He is implied, rather than stated, 
to have been an Anabaptist, though the doctrinal 

ints of the sect are not always adhered to by Ralph, 
but one of the tenets of the sect was that God made 


* More correctly Wither, or Wyther: he had been a major 
in the parliamentary army. 

+ Cornelius Agrippa, alchemist, astrologer, and physician, a 
learned man, but a great quack, who died in 1535. 





ragged-looking fail seems the more characteristic, 
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his will known to them by special inspiration. 


This 


was ridiculed by their opponents as the New Light :— 


“ By means of this, with hem and cough, 
Prolongers to enlighten’d snuff, 
He could deep mysteries unriddle 
As easily as thread a needle. 
For as of vagabonds we say 
That they are ne’er beside their way ; 
Whate’er men speak by this New Light, 
Still they are sure to be i’ th’ right. 
"Tis a dark lanthorn of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it ; 
A light that falls down from on high, 
For spiritual trades to cozen by ; 
An ignis fatuus that bewitches, 
Ard leads men into pools and ditches, 
To make them dip P scerch-s and sound 
For Christendom in dirty pond ; 
To dive, like wild fowl, for salvation, 
And fish to catch regeneration. 
This light inspires and plays upon 
The nose of saint like bagpipe drone, 
Aud speaks through hollow empty soul, 
As through a trunk, or whisp'ring hole, 
Such language as no mortal ear 
But spiritual eaves-droppers can hear : 
So Phebus, or some friendly Muse, 
Into small poets song infuse, 
Which they at second-hand rehearse 
Thro’ reed or bagpipe, verse for verse.” 


o ia * os 7 


“ Thus was th’ accomplish’d squire endued 
With gifts and knowledge, perlcus shrewd, 
Never did trusty squire with knight, 

Or knight with squire, e’er jump more right. 
Their arms and equipage did fit, 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. 

Their valours, too, were of a rate, 

And out they sallied at the gate.” 


Their first adventure is encountering a rabble as- 
sembled at a bear-baiting, which is described with 
great minuteness and humour, and asly hit is given at 
the sombre character of English amusements, which 


has been often since noticed by foreigners :— 


“To this town people did repair 
On days of market or of fair ; 
And to crack’d fiddle and hoarse tabor, 
In merriment did drudge and labour : 
But now a sport more formidable 
Had rak’d together village rabble ; 
*Twas an old way of recreating, 
By learned butchers called bear-baiting.” 


The knight’s ire, increased no doubt by his remem- 
brance of the ‘Book of Sports,’ is excited, and he 


resolves to put it down :— 


 Thither the knight his course did steer, 
To keep the peace ‘twixt dog and bear ; 
As he believ’d he was bound to do 
In conscience and commission too. 
And therefore thus hespoke the squire : 
* We that are wisely mounted higher 
Than constables in curule wit, 
When on tribunal bench we sit, 
Like ulators should foresee, 
From Pharos of authority, 
Portended mischief farther than 
Low proletarian tything-men ; 
And therefore being informed by bruit 
That dog and bear are to dispute ; 
For so of late men fighting name, 
Because they often prove the same ; 
~ where the first does hap to be, 

he last does coincideré), 

Quantum in nobis, ave thought good 
To save th’ expense of Christian blood, 
And try if we by mediation 
Of'treaty and accommodation 
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Can end the quarrel, and compose 
The bloody duel without blows. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enough at once to lie at stake 

For cov'nant and the cause’s sake ? 
But in that quarrel dogs and bears, 
As well as’ we, must venture theirs ? 
This feud, by Jesuits invented, 

By evil ¢ Is is fe ted ; 

There is a Machiavelian plot 
(Though every nose olfact it not), 

A deep design in "t to divide 

The well affected that cor-fide, 

By setting brother against brother, 

To claw and worry one another. 

Have we not enemies plus satis, 

That cane et angue peyus hate us ? 
And shall we turn our fangs and claws 
Upon our own selves without cause ? 
That some occult design doth lie 

In blood Cynarctomachy, 

Ts plain enough to him that knows 
How saints lead brothers by the nose. 
I wish myself a pseuco-prophet, 

But sure some mischief will come of it, 
Unless by providential wit 

Or force we averruncate it, 

For what design, what interest 

Can beast have to encounter beast ? 
They fight for no espoused cause, 
Faith, privilege, fuudamental laws; 
Nor for a thorough reformation, 

Nor ccvenant, nor protestation, 

Nor liberty of consciences, 

Nor Lords’ nor Commons’ ord’nances ; 
Nor ivr the church, nor for church lands, 
To get them in their own no hands; 
Nor evil counsellors to bring 

To justice that seluce the king ; 

Nor for the worship of us men, 
Though we have r toot as much for them.” 





| He goes on to trace the mysterious and irreligious 
origin of “this lewd anti-Christian game :” but Ralph 
is an Independent as well as an Anabaptist. 


*¢ To this,’ quoth Ralpho, ‘ verily, 
The point seems very plain to me : 
It is an anti-Christian game, 
Unlawful both in thing and name. 
First, for the name: the word bear-baiting 
Is carnal, and of man’s creating ; 
For certainly there ‘s no such word 
In all the scripture on record : 
Therefore unlawful, and a sin ; 
And so is, secondly, the thing. 
A vile assembly ‘tis, that can 
No more be prov'd by scripture than 
Provincial, Classic, National, 
Mere human creature-cobwebs all. 
Thirdly, it is idolatrous : 
For when men run a-whoring thus, 
With their inventions, whatsoe’er 
The thing be, whether dog or bear, 
It is idolatrous and Pagan, 
No less than worshipping of Dagon. 

“ Quoth Hudibras, ‘1 smell a rat: 
Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate ; 
For though the thesis which thou lay’st 
Be true, ad amussim, as thou say’st 
(For that bear-baiting should appear, 
Jure divino, lawfuller 
Than Synods are, thou dost deny, 
Totidem verbis, so do 1) : 
Yet there *s a fallacy in this ; 
For if by sly homeosis, 
Thou wouldst sophistically imply 
Both are unlawful, I deny.’ = - 
“ ¢ And I,’ quoth Ralpho, ‘do not doubt 

But bear-baiting may be made out, 
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In gospel times, as lawful as is 
Provincial or parochial classis ; 
And that both are so near of kin, 
And like in all, as well as sin, 
That put ’em in a bag and shake ’em, 
Yourself o’ th’ sudden would mistake ’em, 
And not know which is which, unless 
You measure by their wickedness : 
‘or ’tis not hard t’ imagine whether 
O’ th’ two are worst, though I name neither.” 

This opinion is controverted by the knight, but they 
agree at length to interfere to prevent the sport, the 
canto concludes, and 

** Th’ adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle.” 


We have, however, given rather a long specimen of 


.the knight’s eloquence, in order to introduce the cha- 


racter of a pedant, which is here so admirably exem- 

lified, published among Butler's ‘ Genuine Remains 
in Verse and Prose,’ edited by Mr. R. Thyer, in two 
volumes, which, though less known, and comparatively 
scarce, contain such an abundance of wit and keen ob- 
servation, as to deserve a more extended publicity than 
they have obtained. 

“ A Pedant is a dwarf scholar, that never outgrows the mode 
and fashion of the school where he should have been taught. 
He wears his little learning unmade up, puts it on, before it was 
half finished; without pressing or smoothing. He studies and 
uses words with the greatest respect possible, merely for their 
own sakes, like an honest man, without any regard of interest, 
as they are useful and serviceable to things, and among those he 
is kindest to strangers (like a civil gentleman) that are far from 
their own country and most unknown. He collects old sayings 
and ends of verses as antiquaries do old coins, and is as glad to 
produce them upon all occasions. He has sentences ready lying 
by him for all purposes, though to no one, and talks of authors 
as familiarly as his fellow-collegiates. He will challenge 
acquaintance with those he never saw before, and pretend to in- 
timate knowledge of those he has ouly heard of. He is well 
stored with terms of art, but does not know how to use them; 
like a country fellow who carries his gloves in his hands, not his 
hands in his gloves. He handles arts and sciences like those that 
can play a little upon an instrument, but do not know whether 
it be in tune or not. He converses by the book, and does not 
talk, but quote. If he can but screw in something that an 
ancient writer said, he believes it to be much better than if he 
had something of himself to the purpose. His brain is not able 
to concoct what it takes in, and therefore brings things up as 
they were swallowed, that is, crude and undigested, in whole 
sentences ; not assimilated sense, which he rather affects; for his 
want of judgment, like want of health, reuders his appetite pre- 
posterous. He pumps for affected and far-fetched expressions, 
and they always prove as far from the purpose. He admires 
canting above sense. He is worse than one that is utterly ignor- 
ant, as a cock that sees a little fights worse than one that is stark 
blind. He speaks a different dialect from other men, and much 
affects forced expressions, forgetting that hard words, as well as 
evil ones, corrupt good manners, He can do nothing, like a con- 
jerer, out of the circle of his art, nor in it without canting.” 





RESULTS OF PENNY POSTAGE. 


In the parliamentary session of last year a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the state of the Post- 
office, with a view of adopting such measures as might 
seem best for fully and fairly carrying into effect 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s plans of Post-office improvement. 
The labours of the Committce were cut short by the 
termination of the session, and they found it imprac- 
ticable to make a Report. Even the evidence of Mr. 
Rowland Hill was not fully obtained in consequence 
of the late period of the session at which the Com- 
mittee was appointed. Mr. Rowland Hill has, how- 
ever, just published a pamphlet entitled ‘ The State 
and Prospects of Penny Postage,’ in which his views 
n this most important and interesting question are 
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more fully developed. The following statements are 
given in an abridged form from the pamphlet in 
question :-— 

Mr. Hill first enumerated the improvements already 
effected, the chief of which are as follows :—1. The 
uniform and low rate of one penny has been adopted 
as the general rate of postage throughout the United 
Kingdom. 2. ie-autle ieee been established on most 
of the principal lines from London, none of which ex- 
isted previously tc Mr. Hill's recommendation thereof ; 
the plan having, nevertheless, originated with a gentle- 
man whose claim to public gratitude for successful 
exertions in the cause of Post-office reform is well 
known,—Mr. Wallace, M.P. for Greenock. 3. On 
foreign and colonial letters the inland rates, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Hill, have been greatly reduced ; and 
in divers cases the sea-rates also lowered. 4. The use 
of money-orders has been very greatly extended by 
the adoption of Mr. Hill’s recommendation to the 
Treasury for lowering the money-order fees. 

With respect to the results of these improvements, 
Mr. Hill stated that, in considering them, “ It will be 
necessary to take into account the extreme depression 
of trade which existed when the penny rate was esta- 
blished, and has continued to prevail ever since; the 
very imperfect manner in which the plan has been 
carried into effect; the want of due economy in the 
Post-office ; the well-known dislike to the measure en- 
tertained by many of those persons to whom its execu- 
tion has been entrusted, and the influence such dislike 
must necessarily have had on its success.” He then 
showed that, even under these disadvantages, the 
number of chargeable letters delivered in the United 
Kingdom had increased from 75 millions in 1838 to 
207 millions in 1842 (the third year of penny postage). 
Also that at the commencement of 1843 the chargeable 
letters were at the rate of 219 millions per annum, or 
nearly threefold the former amount. While the in- 
crease in the Post-office expenses, though including 
much which in his opinion is wholly unnecessary, is, 
when the accounts are cleared of certain extraneous 
charges, actually less for the three years subsequent to 
the reduction of the rate than for the three years pre- 
vious thereto. The gross revenue of the Post-office in 
1842 he showed to have been 1,578,000/., or two-thirds 
of that in 1837, which in the Post-office Committee 
was adopted as a standard; and the net revenue in 
1842 to have been 600,000/. 

The following are other portions of Mr. Hill's evi- 
dence respecting the results of penny postage :—* The 
illicit conveyance of letters is in effect ie: meager at 
least as regards inland conveyance, except when, owing 
to imperfection in the Post-office arrangements, the 
law is broken to save time. The almost total removal 
of an habitual disregard of a positive law, habitual 
among all classes of society, must be regarded as a 
benefit of high social importance. Causes tending to 
suppress correspondence have been removed. Com- 
mercial transactions relating even to very small 
amounts are managed through the post; small orders 
are constantly so transmitted, and small remittances 
sent and acknowledged. Printers send their proofs 
without hesitation; the commercial traveller has no 
difficulty in writing to his principal; and private indi- 
viduals, companies, and associations distribute widely 
those circulars, always important and ofien essential to 
the accomplishment of their objects. The poor now 
begin to enjoy their share of the convenience. No 
longer debarred from the expected letter by the charge 
with which it is laden, or driven to redeem it by 
pledging or sacrificing their little goods, they are per- 
mitted to correspond at a cost so moderate, that it is 
borne with ease and cheerfulness, and thus they find 
access to affectionate intercourse with their distant 
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- [Auction-Room at Christie's.—From a Print by Gilray.} 


AUCTIONS IN LONDON. 


Ip we take up the morning’s newspaper, and glance 
over the lists of sales by auction therein contained, in 
order to form some rude estimate of their number, and 
the amount of property concerned in them—if we then 
extend our calculations to a month, instead of a day— 
and then again to an entire year, we shall arrive at a 
somewhat startling view of the magnitude of this 
branch of the affairs of the Metropolis, and look back 
with astonishment at the state of things in the City 
two centuries ago, as evidenced in the charter granted 
to the mayor and citizens by Charles I. We there 
find created the new office of Outroper, or common 
crier for the sale of all household stuff, apparel, leases 
of houses, goods, chattels, and so on, belonging to per- 
sons who shall be willing to sell the same by public 
and open claim, commonly called outcry, and which 
Officer alone, within the boundaties of the City, the 
Liberties, and Southwark, was so privileged. It is dif- 
ficult now to imagine a London with one auctioneer, yet 
such it seems there was in the seventeenth century. 
Even the name ‘ auction’ we thus learn is of compara- 
tively modern date among us; and which, as well as 
the thing, comes originally from the Romans, who, 
during their warlike prosperities, established the cus- 
tom of selling military a with no more ceremon 
than that of merely stic ing a spear in the ground, 
tinder which the sales immediately took place ; and as 
each bidder incréased his bidding on the one before 
Kim, the descriptive appellation of auctio, an increase, 
was given to ther. a 

The peculiar mode of selling formerly in use in this 
country offers a scarcely less forcible illustration of 
what auctions were, as contrasted with what they are ; 
We allude'to the “‘sale by the candle,” an expression 
derived from the old custom of employing can dur- 
ing an auction to measure timc, “it being declared 
that no one lot of goods should continue to be offered 
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to the biddings of the company for a longer time than 
would suffice for the burning of one inch of candle; 
a8 Soon as this rude kind of measure had existed to 
that extent, the 'then highest bidder was declaréd to 
be the purchaser.”* If we now step into Christie’s or 
some other eminent auctioneer’s rooms, on ordinary 
sale-days, and mark the rapidity and importance of the 
business transacted, we cannot but smile at the re- 
meémbrance of the inch of candle, and feel something 
of a sense of the Judicrous as we think of the period of 
time that was not to be exceeded in the sale of a lot, 
and of that which is actually occuvied in selling it in a 
modern auction-room. 

The truth seems to be, that before the mt cen- 
tury auctions were rather an incident of trade than an 
essential feature; and that they were confined in a 

eat measure to the sale of books, pictures, and what 

ormed at important item in the expenditure of a 
fashionable of the Jast century—articles of virti, with 
antiquities and curiosities of all kinds, among which 
old china enjoyed especial attention. The allusions of 
our comic dramatists to the auctions and auction- 
hunters of the day, buying anything and everything, 
whether wanted or no, since “it was so cheap,” will be 
in most readers’ recollection. But when the habit of 
selling by auction began to prevail among our mer- 
chants and other mien of busitiess, its progress was 
very rapid, and, in consequence, a host of unanticipated 
evils sprung Up to keep it oa mag and to give our 
legislators employment. In 1818, a Select Committee 
of the Howise of Commins Was appointed to in- ~ 
quire into the subject, and after examining various 
witnesses, they came to the conclusion that great 
frauds were constantly being committed, through the 
modés of sale then prevalent. Soiie persons, it 
appears, made a business of getting up articles 
of inferior manufacture, to be thus dispds 

under fictitious representations as to 0 ip, and 

\* * Pemy Cyclopedia," art. ‘ Auction.” 
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